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The  meal  that  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  school  day  is  an  important  meal 
to  growing  children,  and  also  a  PROBLEM-meal  —  spelled  with  capital  letter  for 
many  people.     It  is  a  problem  to  teachers  looking  after  the  noon  lunch  for 
children  —  teachers  who  know  that  the  lunches  their  pupils  eat  will  affect 
class  work  and  behavior.     (Haven't  you  heard  teachers  tell  of  experiences  with 
children  who  are  too  tired  and  listless  to  take  an  interest  in  lessons,  or  are 
restless  and  troublesome  because  they  lack  food?)    And  it  is  also  a  problem  to 
school  lunchroom  managers  and  volunteer  helpers  whose  job  is  to  supply  the  right 
food  to  children  at  low  cost. 


So  if  you  are  helping  with  the  lunches  at  a  local  school,  here  is  news 
for  you.     Just  off  the  Government  printing  press  is  a  new  publication  called 
"Menus  and  Recipes  for  Lunches  at  School. "    The  recipes  in  this  publication  are 
for  25  to  50  children.    And  as  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts,  any  school-lunch 
manager  can  have  a  copy  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 


This  new  publication  has  3  authors  —  that  is,   3  people  at  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  helped  prepare  it.    Their  names  are  probably  familiar  to  you. 
One  is  Rowena  Schmidt  Carpenter,  whose  name,  no  doubt,  reminds  you  of  her  bulle- 
tins on  food  for  children,  or  good  food  habits  for  children,  or  diets  to  fit  the 
family  income.     Another  who  helped  prepare  this  bulletin  is  Fanny  Walker  Yeatman 
whose  name  you  probably  remember  from  many  of  the  foods  leaflets  of  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  and  whose  foods  work  has  been  behind  so  many  of  these  radio 
chats.    The  third  co-author  is  Helen  Nebeker  Hann  who  was  recently  in  charge 
of  the  study  of  nurse ry- school  meals  at  the  National  Child  Research  Center 
in  Washington. 

Now  that  you  know  the  joint  authors  of  the  new  leaflet,  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  know  something  about  the  cont ents ,   just  to  be  sure  it  will  answer 
;,  our  needs  before  you  write  for  it.     So  let's  take  a  brief  tour  of  the  pages. 

If  you  are  a  lunchroom  manager,  or  if  you  belong  to  a  parent-teacher 
group,  or  a  home  demonstration  club,  or  any  other  organization  that  is  looking 
after  the  health  of  the  young  citizens  of  your  community  by  providing  good  noon 
lunches  —  well,  then  you  will  probably  want  to  read  the  whole  bulletin  through 
from  cover  to  cover.     The  first  pages  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  foods  children 
should  have.    Then  the  pages  on  menus  and  recipes  will  show  you  how  you  can 
provide  these  foods.     And  finally  the  page  of  marketing  hints  at  the  back  will 
tell  you  how  to  make  the  best  buys  in  school  lunch  provisions. 
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Or,  if  you  should  "be  in  charge  of  feeding  younger  children  of  nursery 
school  or  kindergarten  age,  you  will  want  to  turn  to  page  12  and  read  what  Mrs. 
Hann  has  to  say  about  food  for  this  age  and  about  the  menus  and  recipes  that 
she  used  successfully  at  a  Washington  nursery  school. 

There,  listeners,  is  a  "brief  glimpse  of  the  contents  of  the  new  publi- 
cation.   And,  as  I  said,  if  it  meets  your  problems,  you  are  welcome  to  a  copy. 

No  doubt  you  know  that  nowadays  many  schools  with  no  regular  lunchrooms 
are  managing  to  provide  a  hot  nourishing  main-dish  each  noon  for  the  children, 
and  are  doing  it  with  very  simple  inexpensive  equipment.     This  main  dish,  along 
with  milk  to  drink,  "bread-and-but ter  sandwiches,  and  fruit,  or  tomatoes,  or  some 
uncooked  vegetable,  makes  an  easy  but  adequate  lunch  for  hungry  growing  young- 
sters. 

But  as  Mrs.   Carpenter  will  tell  you,  such  a  main  dish  needs  to  be  both 
tempting  to  young  appetities  and  nourishing.     So  good  choices  are  creamed  vege- 
tables, stews  of  meat  and  vegetables,  soups  rich  in  vegetables  or  milk  or  both, 
oeans  and  peas  of  some  kind,  eggs  prepared  in  some  simple  way  —  scrambled 
perhaps  or  hard-cooked  and  creamed,   cheese  in  white  sauce  or  with  tomatoes,  and 
if  there  is  an  oven,  scalloped  dishes.     With  so  many  hot  dishes  to  choose  from, 
the  noon  menu  at  school  need  never  be  monotonous.     At  least,  the  children  can 
have  a  different  dish  each  day  of  the  week. 

Now  about  the  bread  and  butter  or  the  sandwiches  to  go  along  with  the 
hot  dish.     According  to  Mrs.   Carpenter,  the  amount  of  bread  and  butter  children 
need  at  noon  depends  on  how  filling  and  nutritious  the  main  dish  is  and  also 
on  the  age  of  the  children.     Children  in  the  first  grades  might  need  only  one 
slice  of  bread  and  butter;  those  in  the  upper  grades  perhaps  3  or  k  slices. 
And  whole-wheat  bread  may  well  be  used  at  least  half  the  time.     If  the  bread 
is  made  with  a  high  proportion  of  dried  skim  milk,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
children. 

But  the  filling  in  the  sandwich  is  important  as  well  as  the  bread  in 
providing  the  food  that  growing  children  need.     Fillings  made  of  chopped  raw 
vegetables  mixed  with  butter  or  mild  salad  dressing  add  vitamin  C  to  the  lunch. 
You  can  make  a  delicious  sandwich- spread  by  mixing  finely  chopped  raw  carrots, 
or  cabbage,  or  parsley,  or  even  spinach  with  creamed  butter  or  mild  salad  dressing. 
Or  you  can  serve  a  raw  carrot  stick,  or  raw  turnip  slices,  or  a  stalk  of  celery, 
or  a  leaf  of  lettuce  along  with  plain  bread-and-butter  sandwiches. 

When  the  hot  dish  is  a  little  less  nourishing  than  usual  —  when  it  is 
just  hot  soup  or  cocoa,  say,  then  sandwich  fillings  that  are  a  little  heartier 
are  better  for  the  children.     Peanut  butter  mixed  with  salad  dressing  is  one 
hearty  and  inexpensive  filling  for  school-children' s  sandwiches.     Another  is 
cottage  cheese  seasoned  with  salt,  or  grated  American  cheese  mixed  with  salad 
dressing. 

But  I'll  stop  talking  about  sandwiches  right  here,  for  you'll  find  more 
school-lunch  sandwich  ideas  in  the  new  publication.     Once  more,   if  your  problem 
is  helping  with  the  noon  meal  at  school,  write  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  "Menus  and  Recipes  for  Lunches  at  School." 
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